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HERALDRY 

(AG  Ltr  424.5  Coat  of  Arms  10  January  1921) 

Arms  within  a bordure  of  the  United  States,  a hill  vert 
crowned  with  battlements  gules  on  a field  argent.  On  a 
chief  azure  three  crosses  patee  of  the  field.  Encircling  the 
escutcheon  an  infantry  officer’s  full  dress  belt  (para  2,  Spe- 
cial Regulation  42,  1917),  with  plate  in  chief  proper  in- 
scribed with  the  motto  “Noli  Me  Tangere”  in  base,  and  in 
chief  “3d  Infantry,  1784,”  all  sable.  The  escutcheon  and 
belt  to  be  displayed  in  front  of  an  old  pattern  bayonet  and 
drum  major’s  baton  from  the  Mexican  War  crossed  in 
saltire  proper. 

Crest  on  a wreath  argent  and  azure  an  infantry  officer’s 
cocked  hat  of  1784  with  white  plume  proper. 

DESCRIPTION 

The  charge  on  the  shield  symbolizes  the  distinguished 
service  rendered  by  the  regiment  during  the  Mexican  War. 
At  Cerro  Gordo,  the  3d  and  7th  Infantry  Regiments  carried 
the  heights  of  Telegrafo  Hill,  the  key  to  the  enemy  posi- 
tion, at  bayonet  point.  At  Churubusco  the  3d  Infantry  was 
in  the  column  which  assaulted  the  citadel.  Finally,  the 
regiment  participated  in  the  attack  on  the  citadel  of 
Chapultepec  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  Mexico  City 
after  the  enemy’s  capitulation.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
hill,  battlements  and  field  on  the  shield  are  in  the  Mexican 
colors  of  red,  green,  and  white. 

The  Chief  commemorates  the  Civil  War  in  which  the 
regiment  served  in  Sykes’  Division,  whose  badge  was  a 
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white  maltese  cross.  Three  of  these  crosses  denote  the 
regiment’s  numerical  designation. 

The  baton  was  made  from  the  flag  staff  which  stood  in 
front  of  the  Cathedral  in  the  Grand  Plaza  in  Mexico  City 
at  the  time  of  its  capture.  This  baton  represents  the 
Chapultepec  Baton,  and  together  with  the  Mexican  War 
bayonet,  supports  the  shield. 

The  motto  ‘'Noli  Me  Tangere”  is  a derivative  of  the 
Revolutionary  motto  “Don’t  Tread  On  Me”  and  literally 
means  “Do  Not  Touch  Me,”  or  more  commonly,  “Touch 
Me  Not.” 

The  3d  Infantry  is  the  only  regiment  in  the  Army  which 
is  permitted  to  display  the  shield  of  the  United  States  as  a 
part  of  its  coat-of-arms.  This  is  a unique  recognition  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  for  the  service  which  the  oldest 
active  infantry  regiment  of  the  Army  has  rendered. 

HISTORY 

The  history  of  the  3d  United  States  Infantry  largely 
mirrors  the  growth  and  development  of  our  Nation.  Its 
flags  have  flown  valiantly  in  virtually  every  war  the  Nation 
has  waged,  and  42  well-earned  Battle  Streamers  and  the 
Valorous  Unit  Award  attest  to  its  magnflcent  record  of 
bravery  in  action. 

Older  than  the  Constitution,  the  3d  Infantry  has  borne 
on  its  roll  the  names  of  men  who  fought  with  General 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge  and  Yorktown.  It  has  provided 
the  Nation  with  many  figures  of  note  such  as  President 
Zachary  Taylor,  Secretary  of  War  John  Armstrong  and 
soldiers  like  Zebulon  Pike,  Henry  Leavenworth,  Ethan 
Hitchcock,  and  Benjamin  Bonneville. 

The  3d  Infantry  traces  its  lineage  to  the  First  American 
Regiment,  organized  under  the  authority  of  a “Resolve”  of 
the  Continental  Congress  of  1784  as  a measure  of  protec- 
tion for  the  young  Nation  following  the  demobilization  of 
the  Revolutionary  Army.  Its  complement  of  officers  and 
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men  was  made  up  chiefly  of  those  who  had  seen  service  in 
the  Revolution. 

The  muskets  of  the  regiment  met  their  first  engagement 
in  1794,  when,  under  the  command  of  General  “Mad 
Anthony”  Wayne,  they  defeated  the  Indians  at  the  battle 
of  Fort  Recovery;  however,  it  was  not  until  1815,  upon 
the  consolidation  of  the  1st,  5th,  17th,  19th,  and  28th 
Infantry  Regiments,  that  the  regiment  finally  became  known 
as  the  3d  Infantry.  The  seemingly  arbitrary  numerical 
designation  was  assigned  because  the  new  regiment’s  com- 
manding officer  was  third  in  time  in  grade  of  the  command- 
ing officers  of  the  reorganized  units. 

Each  contingent  of  the  3d  was  assigned  to  the  Army 
of  the  Northwest  under  the  command  of  General  William 
Henry  Harrison,  and  each  took  part  in  conflict  on  the 
Northern  Front  of  the  War  of  1812.  Included  in  the  four 
battle  streamers  earned  by  the  unit  was  the  honor  for  the 
violently  contested  battle  of  Lundy’s  Lane,  one  of  the  most 
vicious  of  American  military  history. 

For  11  years  following  the  War,  the  3d  Infantry  was 
stationed  along  the  Great  Lakes,  garrisoning  many  frontier 
forts.  Late  in  1826,  the  3d  erected  the  post  now  known  as 
Jefferson  Barracks  in  St.  Louis,  and  the  following  year 
moved  up  the  Missouri  River  and  constructed  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, named  in  honor  of  the  3d  Infantry’s  Commanding 
Officer.  Thirteen  years  of  frontier  duty  followed  in  what 
are  now  the  states  of  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

In  1840  the  3d  Infantry  participated  in  the  arduous 
Indian  Wars  and  was  largely  credited  with  the  success  of 
the  Second  Seminole  Campaign  in  Florida.  In  1843  it  re- 
turned to  Jefferson  Barracks,  but  two  years  later  was 
again  on  the  move — this  time  as  a part  of  the  Army  of 
Observation  under  the  command  of  General  Zachary  Taylor, 
formerly  a major  in  the  3d  Infantry,  and  later  President 
of  the  United  States. 

In  1846  the  war  with  Mexico  followed,  in  which  the  3d 
Infantry  distinguished  itself  by  valiant  action  unexceeded 
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by  any  other  regiment.  Organization  Day,  celebrated  by  the 
unit  each  year  on  21  September,  commemorates  the  battle 
of  Monterey  in  which  the  regiment  led  the  assault  and 
capture  of  this  strategic  fort. 

Because  of  its  gallant  and  vital  part  in  the  campaign 
resulting  in  the  capture  of  Mexico  City,  and  particularly 
because  of  its  success  in  storming  the  heavily  defended 
heights  of  Chapultepec  with  fixed  bayonets,  the  3d  Infantry 
was  accorded  the  honor  of  marching  at  the  head  of  the 
column  when  the  victorious  Army  made  its  triumphant 
entry  into  the  city. 

As  the  3d  Infantry  approached.  General  Winfield  Scott 
removed  his  hat  and,  turning  to  the  members  of  his  staff, 
said,  ‘‘Gentlemen,  take  off  your  hats  to  the  Old  Guard  of 
the  Army.”  It  is  as  The  Old  Guard  that  the  regiment  has 
since  been  known  and  honored  throughout  the  Army. 

From  Mexico  the  unit  went  back  to  frontier  warfare, 
first  in  Texas,  then  in  New  Mexico,  and  for  10  years  bat- 
tled the  Apache  and  Navajo  Indians,  adding  four  new 
battle  streamers  to  its  color. 

From  Texas  the  regiment  prepared  to  return  to  the 
North  when  the  clouds  of  civil  war  lowered  in  1861.  Five 
companies  of  The  Old  Guard  arrived  in  the  Capital  in  time 
to  engage  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  The  unseasoned 
Union  troops  were  routed,  but  the  3d  Infantry  valiantl}^ 
held  its  ground.  Inspecting  the  troops  after  the  disastrous 
battle.  President  Lincoln  and  General  McDowell  paused 
before  the  3d  Infantry  color.  McDowell  solemnly  remarked 
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to  the  President,  “Sir,  these  are  the  men  who  saved  the 
Nation.” 

Lincoln  replied,  “Yes,  I know.  I have  heard  of  them.” 

The  3d  Infantry  as  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
participated  in  many  of  the  crucial  battles  in  the  ensuing 
Civil  War.  The  Third  fought  in  the  Potomac  campaigns  at 
Manassas,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  and  Chancellorsville 
before  defending  Union  soil  at  Gettysburg.  Although  re- 
duced in  strength  to  about  200  officers  and  men.  The  Old 
Guard  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  General  Lee  at 
Appomattox. 

Not  only  had  the  3d  Infantry  as  a unit  gallantly  served 
the  cause  of  the  Union,  but  no  less  than  six  of  its  former 
members  served  as  Union  generals  and  two  as  Confederate 
generals  in  the  War  between  the  States. 

Scarcely  had  the  Civil  War  ended  than  the  3d  Infantry 
was  deployed  to  Kansas,  where  the  Comanche  Indians  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  war  to  ravage  frontier  settlements. 
From  1874  to  1877  the  unit  was  dutied  in  Missouri  and 
Pennsylvania  to  quell  riots  against  the  civil  government 
before  returning  to  Indian  warfare  against  the  Crow  and 
Sioux  on  the  Montana  frontier  for  10  years. 

In  1888  the  3d  Infantry  was  ordered  to  its  home  station. 
Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota.  Thereafter  the  unit  began  a 
lengthy  association  with  the  Twin  Cities,  billeting  at  Fort 
Snelling  at  various  times  until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 

The  years  of  comparative  quiet  were  ended  in  1898  by 
the  outbreak  of  war  with  Spain,  when  the  battle-ready  unit 
was  one  of  the  first  regiments  ordered  to  Cuba.  The  Old 
Guard  participated  in  every  important  engagement,  includ- 
ing Santiago  and  San  Juan  Hill,  before  returning  to  its 
home  station  in  September  1898. 

At  Leech  Lake,  Minnesota,  the  following  month.  Old 
Guardsmen  were  again  locked  in  conflict  with  an  old  foe, 
the  Chippewas,  in  the  final  battle  against  the  Indians  in  the 
United  States. 

Hardly  had  the  Old  Guard  settled  once  more  at  Fort 
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Snelling  than  it  was  ordered  to  the  Philippine  Islands  in 
January  of  1899.  For  three  years  the  unit  endured  strenu- 
ous service  and  earned  distinction  in  the  Philippine 
Insurrection. 

With  the  exception  of  two  years  in  Alaska,  the  regiment 
spent  the  years  from  1902  to  1909  at  various  posts  in  the 
Midwest.  At  that  time  the  Old  Guard  was  recalled  to  the 
Philippines.  It  saw  little  fighting  this  time  but  was  engaged 
in  constructing  roads,  marking  trails,  building  telephone 
lines  and  making  some  sections  habitable. 

Orders  came  to  return  to  the  States  in  1912  and  the  3d 
Infantry  settled  down  to  four  years  of  duty  at  Madison 
Barracks  and  Fort  Ontario,  New  York.  In  1916  the  unit 
was  ordered  to  the  Mexican  Border.  Here,  although  it 
gained  little  glory,  it  performed  necessary  security  missions 
along  the  border  throughout  World  War  I. 

In  1920  the  3d  Infantry  left  Texas  for  Camp  Sherman, 
Ohio,  and  in  July  1921,  left  there  for  its  home  station.  Fort 
Snelling.  It  marched  the  entire  940  miles,  reaching  home  in 
an  early  November  snowstorm.  Here  the  unit  remained, 
training  large  contingents  of  civilians.  Organized  Reserves, 
National  Guard  Units,  and  college  students.  By  1939  over 
10,000  of  these  college  students  became  Reserve  officers,  a 
great  contribution  toward  the  future  safety  and  welfare 
of  our  country.  The  entire  unit  next  participated  in  ex- 
tensive peacetime  maneuvers  as  a part  of  the  Sixth  Infantry 
Division. 

On  13  January  1941,  part  of  the  3d  Infantry  was  the 
first  Army  contingent  to  leave  the  States  for  foreign  duty 
in  preparation  for  a possible  commitment  in  World  War  II. 
These  companies  of  The  Old  Guard  occupied  a strategic 
outpost  in  Newfoundland  until  September  1943.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  unit  trained  at  Camp  Butner.  Reunited  at 
Fort  Benning,  the  regiment  became  the  training  cadre  for 
the  United  States  Army  Infantry  School  pending  orders  to 
participate  in  the  European  campaign.  Orders  were  issued, 
and  on  8 March  1945,  the  unit  departed  from  Boston. 
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After  disembarking  at  LeHavre,  France,  the  3d  Infantry 
was  attached  to  the  106th  Infantry  Division,  which  had 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  German  counteroffensive.  The  Battle 
of  the  Bulge.  The  unit  was  further  assigned  as  a reserve 
element  for  the  66th  Division,  which  was  holding  the 
Germans  in  check  in  the  St.  Nazaire  area.  Plans  were  being 
formulated  to  relieve  the  66th  with  the  106th,  but  instead 
orders  were  issued  directing  the  106th  to  move  into  Germany. 

The  106th  Infantry  Division,  comprised  of  the  3d,  159th 
and  424th  regiments,  raced  across  Germany  corralling 
thousands  of  prisoners  in  the  final  drive  to  victory  against 
the  Axis  Powers.  Approximately  1,500,000  prisoners  of 
war  passed  through  the  processing  centers,  a large  portion 
for  which  the  3d  Infantry  was  responsible.  It  was  the 
important  and  sensitive  mission  of  receiving,  processing, 
interrogating,  and  discharging  the  hoards  of  vanquished 
German  soldiers  that  The  Old  Guard  accomplished. 
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Following  the  German  surrender,  the  3d  Infantry  and 
other  units  were  accorded  the  honor  of  occupying  Berlin. 
As  the  Army  demobilized  The  Old  Guard  was  relieved  and 
deactivated  in  Berlin  on  20  November  1946,  and  remained 
inactive  until  6 April  1948,  when  the  unit  was  reactivated 
at  an  impressive  ceremony  on  the  U.  S.  Capitol  Plaza. 
During  the  ceremony  the  color  was  presented  to  the  regi- 
ment by  Major  General  Hobart  R.  Gay,  then  Commanding 
General  of  the  Military  District  of  Washington. 

The  3d  Infantry  was  reorganized  with  the  First  Battalion 
and  Regimental  Headquarters  located  at  Fort  Myer,  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Second  Battalion  at  Fort  Lesley  J.  McNair, 


Washington,  D.  C.  In  accordance  with  Army-wide  reorgani- 
zation under  the  Pentomic  concept,  the  active  regimental 
organization  was  abolished  in  1957.  The  regiment  was  con- 
solidated as  the  1st  Battle  Group,  3d  Infantry  and  was 
located  at  Fort  Myer,  with  the  exception  of  Company  A, 
which  remained  at  Fort  McNair.  Most  recently.  The  Old 
Guard  was  reorganized  under  the  ROAD  concept  in  1963. 
The  Battle  Group  became  a reinforced  battalion,  and  several 
other  battalions  were  added  to  the  3d  Infantry,  two  of 
which  have  served  gallantly  in  Vietnam. 

Under  the  reorganization,  the  custodianship  of  regimental 
trophies,  battle  streamers,  and  historical  mementos  passed 
to  the  control  of  the  1st  Battalion  (Reinf),  3d  Infantry 
(The  Old  Guard).  Many  of  these  trophies,  as  well  as  pic- 
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torial  exhibits  depicting  the  history  of  the  unit,  are  on 
display  in  the  President’s  Room  and  The  Old  Guard  Room 
at  3d  Infantry  Headquarters,  Fort  Myer,  Virginia. 

Consistent  with  its  esteemed  tradition  and  glory,  upon 
reactivation  The  Old  Guard  was  given  the  vital  assignment 
of  guarding  the  heart  of  our  land,  the  Nation’s  Capital. 
Simultaneously,  the  3d  Infantry  became  the  Army’s  official 
ceremonial  unit  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  a constant  state  of  readiness 
to  provide  security  for  the  Nation’s  Capital,  some  of  the 
new  duties  assumed  by  The  Old  Guard  are:  to  serve  as 
personal  escort  to  Presidents  of  the  United  States ; to  march 
as  lead  element  in  Inaugural,  Armed  Forces  and  other 
parades;  to  guard  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier;  to 
plan,  coordinate,  and  execute  State  Funerals  and  conduct 
military  funerals  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery;  to  par- 
ticipate in  wreath-laying  ceremonies  at  national  monuments, 
memorials,  and  gravesites;  to  participate  in  arrival  and 
departure  ceremonies  for  American  and  foreign  dignitaries ; 
and  to  perform  in  various  military  pageants. 

One  of  the  most  important  obligations  of  the  3d  Infantry 
is  to  render  the  best  possible  impression  of  the  United  States 
Army  to  the  American  public  and  to  national  and  interna- 
tional dignitaries.  Consequently,  the  standards  of  conduct 
and  appearance  in  The  Old  Guard  are  of  the  highest  level, 
and  each  soldier  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  represents 
not  only  the  Army,  but  his  country. 

In  order  to  accomplish  effectively  its  dual  mission  of 
ceremonies  and  combat  proficiency.  The  Old  Guard  con- 
stantly emphasizes  perfection  in  its  training  program.  Many 
hours  are  spent  each  month  on  field  exercises  alone.  A great 
deal  of  stress  is  placed  on  subjects  such  as  troop  leading 
procedures,  tactical  formations,  day  and  night  patrolling, 
offensive  and  defensive  tactics,  land  navigation  and  domestic 
emergency  training.  To  each  man  who  displays  excellence 
in  formal  exercises  and  examinations  at  Fort  Meade, 
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Maryland,  is  awarded  the  coveted  Expert  Infantryman’s 
Badge. 

Annually,  field  training  culminates  at  Camp  A.  P.  Hill, 
Virginia,  where  squad,  platoon,  and  company  tactical  pro- 
ficiency is  tested  on  a progressive  scale.  The  weeks  at  “The 
Hill,”  in  conjunction  with  monthly  training  allow  The  Old 
Guard  to  maintain  a constant  state  of  combat  readiness. 

The  bulk  of  the  ceremonial  training  for  newly  assigned 
soldiers  is  conducted  during  an  individual’s  first  several 
months  in  The  Old  Guard.  Ceremonial  proficiency  is  gained 
by  emphasizing  posture,  appearance,  the  manual  of  arms 
and  marching.  Once  proficient,  an  individual  constantly 
improves  through  actual  performance  in  the  many  cere- 
monies in  which  he  participates.  In  a typical  year  The 
Old  Guard  conducts  3,000  to  4,000  separate  ceremonies. 
These  functions  are  varied  in  scope  from  the  State  Funerals 
of  Presdents  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
and  the  Inauguration  of  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  to 
simple  wreath-laying  ceremonies  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery. 

From  its  inception  as  a ceremonially  trained  unit,  The 
Old  Guard  has  been  authorized  specialty  units.  The  unit 
was  first  authorized  a Salute  Gun  Battery  and  a Caisson 
Platoon  to  participate  in  military  funerals.  The  Old  Guard 
caisson  riders  are  the  only  authorized  mounted  horsemen 
in  the  United  States  Army  and  carry  forth  the  tradition  of 
their  famous  Fort  Myer  predecessors,  the  3d  Cavalry  and 
16th  Field  Artillery.  Later  the  3d  Infantry  was  allowed  to 
implement  in  other  ceremonial  areas  to  enhance  the  quality 
and  variety  of  its  commitments. 

In  1957  the  United  States  Army  Drill  Team  was  formed 
to  perform  intricate  rifle  and  drill  maneuvers  with  fixed 
bayonets.  In  constant  demand,  the  Drill  Team  has  per- 
formed in  drill  meets,  state  fairs,  and  football  halftimes 
from  coast  to  coast,  and  has  given  dramatic  shows  at 
military  pageants. 

The  Old  Guard  Fife  and  Drum  Corps  was  activated  in 
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1960  to  provide  music  at  ceremonial  functions.  The  Corps’ 
colorful  costumes  are  exact  reproductions  of  Revolutionary- 
War  Uniforms,  and  the  tunes  -which  they  play  are  taken 
from  authentic  music  of  that  period.  The  Corps  is  also 
noted  for  its  use  of  the  colonial  drill  as  formulated  in  1779 
by  Baron  Friedrich  Wilhelm  von  Steuben,  the  Prussian 
general  who  trained  George  Washington’s  soldiers.  The 
Corps  is  also  well  travelled  and  is  particularly  popular 
in  parades. 

On  13  January  1961  an  old  tradition  of  military  tattoos 
was  revived  at  the  Fort  Myer  gymnasium  with  the  per- 
formance of  Prelude  to  Taps  by  the  3d  Infantry  and  the 
United  States  Army  Band.  The  colorful  pageant  featured 
the  “History  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,”  a story  of  national 
and  state  flags  depicting  the  evolution  of  “Old  Glory;”  the 
celebrated  Fife  and  Drum  Corps;  the  United  States  Army 
Drill  Team;  a Ranger  demonstration  of  rugged  hand  to 
hand  combat;  “The  Army  Story,”  an  act  which  traces  the 
entire  history  of  today’s  modern  Army;  “Midnight  Mus- 
kets,” an  exhibition  of  coordinated  rifle  drill  set  to  music; 
and  the  inspiring  music  of  The  United  States  Army  Band 
and  Chorus.  The  performance  that  year  was  so  successful 
that  it  has  become  another  tradition  with  The  Old  Guard 
and  is  staged  every  year  in  conjunction  with  the  Cherry 
Blossom  Festival  in  Washington,  D.C.  To  provide  a similar 
summer  pageant,  “Torchlight  Tattoo”  was  instituted  in 
1965,  and  is  performed  each  Wednesday  evening  of  the 
summer  season  at  the  Jefferson  Memorial. 

To  Honor  Guard  Company  of  The  Old  Guard  has  been 
entrusted  the  singular  honor  of  providing  a select  detail 
of  sentinels  to  maintain  an  eternal  vigil  at  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery.  Night 
and  day,  regardless  of  weather  conditions,  the  finest  exam- 
ples of  America’s  fighting  men  are  placed  on  public  view. 
Each  sentry  takes  his  appointed  turn  to  pace  the  narrow 
mat  before  America’s  shrine  to  the  Unknowns  . . . symbol 
of  those  who  have  fallen  in  defense  of  our  Nation. 
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APPENDIX 


CUSTOMS  AND  TRADITIONS  OF 
THE  OLD  GUARD 

COLONIAL  COSTUMES 

At  many  parades  and  ceremonies  of  The  Old  Guard,  the 
Continental  Color  Team  wears  the  uniforms  of  the  original 
3d  Infantry  components.  These  blue  and  white  uniforms 
are  exact  replicas  of  the  uniforms  worn  by  enlisted  men 
in  1784.  The  purpose  of  the  old  uniform  is  to  recall  to  the 
minds  of  every  member  of  the  unit  the  long  and  honorable 
history  of  the  3d  Infantry. 


THE  BUFF  STICKS 

The  3d  Infantry  became  known  throughout  the  Army  as 
the  “Buff  Sticks”  commencing  with  the  period  shortly  after 
the  War  of  1812.  The  reason  for  this  designation  was  that 
soldiers  used  buff  sticks  (a  strip  of  wood  with  a piece  of 
leather  or  other  buffing  material  fastened  to  it)  to  polish 
the  buttons  on  their  uniforms.  The  name  was  originally 
applied  to  one  soldier  whose  equipment  was  in  exceptionally 
bright  and  excellent  condition.  Gradually  the  designation 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  entire  unit  because  of  its  soldierly 
appearance  at  all  times. 


BUFF  STRAP 

The  first  sub-legion,  later  to  become  a part  of  the  3d 
Infantry,  took  pride  in  its  colors.  Its  men  took  every  occa- 
sion to  display  them  and  so  distinguish  their  members  from 
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members  of  other  units  of  the  Army.  One  of  the  methods 
used  was  to  weave  straps  of  rawhide  (natural  buff  color) 
into  the  broad  black  shoulder  straps  of  the  knapsack.  The 
present  distinctive  insignia  of  the  3d  Infantry,  the  "‘Buff 
Strap”  worn  on  the  left  shoulder  of  the  coat,  is  a direct 
descendant  of  that  old  custom  of  the  first  sub-legion.  The 
insignia  is  a strap  of  black  leather  % of  an  inch  in  width 
with  a strip  of  buff  leather  of  an  inch  in  width  woven 
into  it  in  such  a manner  that  two  lengths  of  the  buff 
leather,  each  1%  inches  long,  appear  to  the  front  of  the 
shoulder  and  three  to  the  rear. 


COCKADES 

To  further  identify  Old  Guardsmen,  the  regiment  pro- 
duced brass  cockades  to  be  worn  on  the  epaulets  in  1924. 
The  cockade  represented  the  officer’s  cocked  hat  of  1794, 
but  authorization  was  refused  as  the  regiment  already  had 
one  identifiable  insignia.  The  men  chose  to  pay  for  the 
insignia  themselves  and  wore  them  for  some  24  years 
before  the  request  was  resubmitted  in  1948.  Approval  was 
granted,  and  the  cockade  became  another  authorized 
tradition. 


ORGANIZATION  DAY 

Among  its  many  campaigns,  the  3d  Infantry  received 
particular  commendation  for  its  role  in  the  Mexican  War. 
The  3d  Infantry  color  was  in  the  vanguard  of  General 
Zachary  Taylor  and  General  Winfield  Scott’s  armies  from 
the  initial  battle  at  Palo  Alto,  Texas,  to  the  final  capitula- 
tion of  the  Mexican  forces  in  Mexico  City.  From  events 
which  occurred  during  the  war  grew  many  regimental 
traditions  continued  to  the  present  day. 

A fierce  three-day  battle  was  fought  early  in  the  war 
at  Monterey,  with  the  American  forces  emerging  victorious. 
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The  3d  Infantry  launched  the  principal  assault  against 
superior  Mexican  forces  which  employed  concealed  fire  and 
sniper  activities.  In  this  gallant  attack,  the  unit  lost  20 
percent  in  casualties  the  first  day.  In  the  period  of  lull  and 
rest  that  followed  the  contest,  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
3d  Infantry  decided  to  celebrate  annually  an  Organization 
Day  to  commemorate  21  September  1846,  the  first  day  of 
the  battle  of  Monterey.  Still  celebrated  today  as  a day  of 
rest.  Organization  Day  is  a sort  of  birthday  celebration, 
although  3 June  1784  is  the  actual  birthday  of  the  3d 
Infantry. 


CHAPULTEPEC  BATON 

This  baton  was  made  of  wood  from  the  original  flagstaff 
which  in  1847  stood  in  front  of  the  cathedral  in  the  Grand 
Plaza  in  Mexico  City.  The  head  and  ferrule  are  made  of 
native  Mexican  silver.  The  baton  was  presented  to  the  3d 
Infantry  in  1848  by  Brigadier  General  Persifer  F.  Smith, 
its  Division  Commander,  to  commemorate  the  part  the  unit 
took  in  the  capture  of  the  city,  and  especially  the  successful 
bayonet  assault  it  made  upon  the  fortress  of  Chapultepec. 


PRESIDENTS  BATON 

On  10  April  1952,  President  Truman  presented  a baton  to 
the  Regiment.  The  baton  was  fashioned  from  136-year-old 
white  pine  used  in  the  construction  of  the  White  House  after 
the  destruction  of  the  mansion  by  the  British  during  the 
War  of  1812.  The  new  baton  commemorated  the  long  service 
of  the  3d  Infantry  in  the  Army  as  well  as  the  years  spent  in 
the  Washington  area  as  the  Guard  for  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier,  the  Honor  Guard  for  the  President,  and 
the  Honor  Guard  at  other  official  ceremonies  and  functions. 
In  recognition  of  this,  the  baton  was  named  “The  Presi- 
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dential  Baton”  by  members  of  the  Regiment  and  is  presently 
displayed  in  the  3d  Infantry  Headquarters. 


WHY  WE  MARCH  IN  REVIEW  WITH 
BAYONETS  FIXED 

On  18  April  1847  the  3d  Infantry,  leading  the  Army  under 
General  Winfield  Scott  on  the  march  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
Mexico  City,  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy  strongly  posted  on 
the  heights  of  Cerro  Gordo.  The  3d  Infantry,  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  Alexander,  with  the  7th  Infantry  on  its  left 
and  the  1st  Artillery  (serving  as  Infantry)  in  support,  was 
detailed  to  capture  the  position.  It  was  carried  by  a brilliant 
charge  of  which  General  Scott  made  special  mention. 

‘The  style  of  execution  which  I had  pleasure  to  witness 
was  most  brilliant  and  decisive,”  he  said.  “The  brigade 
ascended  the  long  and  difficult  slope  without  shelter  and 
under  tremendous  fire  of  artillery  and  muskets  with  the 
utmost  steadiness,  reaching  the  breastwork,  drove  the  enemy 
from  there,  planted  the  colors  of  the  3d  and  7th  Infantries 
and  the  1st  Artillery — the  enemy’s  flag  still  flying — and 
after  some  minutes  of  sharp  firing  finished  the  conquest 
with  the  bayonet.”  In  1922  the  3d  Infantry  was  granted 
permission  from  the  War  Department  to  Pass  in  Review 
with  bayonets  fixed  in  commemoration  of  that  charge.  This 
colorful  tradition  has  been  a conspicuous  feature  of  the  3d 
Infantry  to  this  day. 
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BATTLE  HONORS  OF  THE  3D 
INFANTRY  REGIMENT 


INDIAN  CAMPAIGNS  OF  17 9 U 


Date 


Place  and  Unit 


Honor 


30  June  1794  Fort  Recovery,  Ohio  Miami 

(1st  Sub-Legion) 

20  August  1794  Fallen  Timbers,  Ohio 

(1st  Sub-Legion) 


28  April  to  9 May 
1813 

6 June  1813 

1-2  November 

1813 

1 August  to 
16  September 

1814 

17  September 
1814 

15  October  1814 


19  October  1814 
5 July  1814 
25  July  1814 


WAR  OF  1812 

Siege  of  Fort  Meigs  on  Canada 
the  Maumee  River, 

Ohio 

Stony  Creek,  Upper 
Canada 

French  Creek, 

New  York 

Siege  and  assault  of 
Fort  Erie 

Sortie  from  Fort  Erie 

Chippewa,  Upper  Can- 
ada (not  Battle  of 
Chippewa) 

Cook  Mills,  Upper 
Canada 

Chippewa,  Upper  Chippewa 

Canada 

Lundy’s  Lane,  Upper  Lundy’s  Lane 
Canada 
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Date 

8 May  1846 

9 May  1846 

21-23  September 

1846 

9-28  March  1847 

17- 18  April  1847 

18- 20  August 

1847 

18-20  August 
1847 

13  September 
1847 


25  April  1861 

21  July  1861 
22-23  November 
1861 

1 January  1862 

9-12  May  1862 
5 April  to  4 May 
1862 

27  June  1862 
30  June  to  2 July 
1862 

29-30  August 
1862 

16-17  September 
1862 


MEXICAN  WAR 

Place  and  Unit 

Palo  Alto,  Texas 
Resaca  de  la  Palma, 
Texas 

Monterey  Mexico 

Vera  Cruz,  Mexico 
Cerro  Gordo,  Mexico 
Contreras,  Mexico 

Cherubusco,  Mexico 

Chapultepec  and 
City  of  Mexico 

THE  CIVIL  WAR 

Surrender  at  Saluria 
Lavaca  Bay,  Texas 
Bull  Run,  Virginia 
Bombardment  Confed- 
erate Lines  about 
Pensacola,  Florida 
Fort  Pickens,  Florida 

Fort  Pickens,  Florida 
Siege  of  Yorkto’wn, 
Virginia 

Gaines  Mill,  Virginia 
Malvern  Hill,  Virginia 

Groveton  and  Bull 
Run,  Virginia 
Antietam,  Maryland 


Honor 

Palo  Alto 
Resaca  de  la 
Palma 
Monterey 

Vera  Cruz 
Cerro  Gordo 
Contreras 

Cherubusco 

Chapultepec 


Texas,  1861 
Bull  Run 


Florida, 

1861-62 

Peninsula 


Manassas 


Antietam 
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Date 


Place  and  Unit  Honor 


11-15  December 
1862 

1-3  May  1863 
1-3  July  1863 


7 November 
1863 

26  November 
1863 

8-9  April  1865 


Fredericksburg, 
Virginia 
Chancellorsville, 
Virginia 
Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania 
Rappahannock  Station, 
Virginia 

Mine  Run  Campaign, 
Virginia 

Appomattox  Court 
House,  Virginia 


Fredericks- 

burg 

Chancellors- 

ville 

Gettysburg 

Virginia, 

1863 


Appomattox 


CAMPAIGNS,  18U0 

Florida 


INDIAN 

October  1840  to 
March  1843 

20  March  1856  to 
30  April  1860 

25  December 
1868 


11  June  1870 

2 June  1871 
5 November 
1887 


27  engagements  in 
New  Mexico 


TO  1888 

Seminole  War 
(1840- 
1843) 

New  Mexico 
1856,  1857, 
1858,  1860 
Comanches 


Montana, 

1887 


Wichita  Mountains, 
North  Fork  Red 
River,  Indian 
Territory 

Camp  Supply,  Indian 
Territory 

Fort  Lamed,  Kansas 
Crow  Agency, 
Montana 


THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR 

22  June  to  17  Santiago,  Cuba  Santiago 

July  1898 
1 July  1898 


El  Caney,  Cuba 
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Date 

1-3  July  1898 
25  March  1899 
31  March  1899 

22  April  1899 
29  April  to  1 May 

1899 

2 May  1899 
4 May  1899 
17  May  1899 

23  May  1899 
23  May  1899 

4 December  1899 

5 December  1899 

11  June  1900 
27  November  to 
27  December 
1911 


13  January  1941 
to  21  Septem- 
ber 1943 


6-10  April  1945 


1 July  1966 
31  May  1967 
1 June  1967 
29  January  1968 
30  January  1968 
1 April  1968 


Place  and  Unit 

San  Juan,  Hill,  Cuba 
Malabon,  P.I. 

Malolos,  P.I. 
Novaliches,  P.I. 

San  Rafael,  P.I. 

Baliang,  P.I. 

Maasin,  P.I. 

San  Isidro,  P.I. 

San  Ildefonso,  P.I. 
Maasin,  P.I. 
Dinalupijan,  P.I. 
Orani,  P.I. 

Balubad,  P.I. 

Jolo,  P.I. 

WORLD  WAR  II 

Newfoundland 


France 

VIETNAM 

Phase  II 
Phase  III 
TET 


Honor 


Malolos 


San  Isidro 


Luzon,  1899, 
1900 

Jolo 


WWII 
American 
Theater 
(No  In- 
scription) 
Northern 
France 
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REGIMENTAL  COMMANDERS 


1784-1790 

Brig.  Gen.  Josiah  Harmar 

1790-1803 

Col. 

John  F.  Hamtramck 

1803-1808 

Col. 

Thomas  Hunt 

1808-1815 

Col. 

Jacob  Kingsbury 

1815-1818 

Col. 

John  Miller 

1818-1821 

Col. 

Joseph  Lee  Smith 

1821-1825 

Col. 

Ninian  Pinkney 

1825-1834 

Col. 

Henry  Leavenworth 

1834-1852 

Col. 

James  B.  Many 

1840-1848 

Maj. 

, Gen.  Ethan  A.  Hitchcock 

1852-1855 

Col. 

Thomas  Stanford 

1855-1861 

Col. 

Benjamin  L.  E.  Bonneville 

1861-1862 

Col. 

Charles  F.  Smith 

1862-1869 

Col. 

William  Hoffman 

1869-1871 

Col. 

G.  W.  Getty 

1871-1879 

Col. 

DeLancey  Floyd-Jones 

1879-1888 

Col. 

John  R.  Brooke 

1888-1895 

Col. 

Edwin  C.  Mason 

1895-1903 

Col. 

John  H.  Page 

1903-1904 

Col. 

H.  L.  Haskell 

1904-1910 

Col. 

T.  C.  Woodbury 

1910-1914 

Col.  Henry  Kirby 

1914-1915 

Col. 

William  A.  Mann 

1915-1917 

Col. 

Robert  L.  Hirst 

1917-1918 

Col. 

Frederick  R.  Day 

1918-1919 

Col. 

Gustave  A.  Wieser 

1919-1921 

Col. 

Paul  Gidding 

1921-1923 

Col. 

A.  W.  Bjornstad 

1923-1924 

Col. 

E.  M.  Norton 

1924-1925 

Col. 

W.  R.  Sample 

1925-1928 

Col. 

W.  E.  Welsh 

1928-1931 

Col. 

Walter  C.  Sweeney 

1931-1932 

Col. 

David  L.  Stone 

1932-1934 

Col. 

Charles  J.  Nelson 

1934-1936 

Col.  John  Randolph 

1936-1937 

Col. 

Charles  F.  Thompson 
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1937-1939 

Col. 

1939-1940 

Col. 

1940-1943 

Col. 

1943-1944 

Col. 

1944-1945 

Col. 

1945-1946 

Col. 

1948-1948 

Col. 

1948-1950 

Col. 

1950-1952 

Col. 

1952-1954 

Col. 

1954-1955 

Col. 

1955-1956 

Col. 

1956-1958 

Col. 

1958-1960 

Col. 

1960-1962 

Col. 

1962-1963 

Col. 

1963-1964 

Lt. 

1964-1968 

Col. 

1968-1970 

Col. 

1970- 

Col. 

Martin  C.  Shallenberger 
Maurice  D.  Welty 
Paul  H.  Brown 
Paul  N.  Starlings 
John  S.  Moore 
Herbert  Vander  Heide 
Jesse  B.  Matlack 
James  V.  Cole 
William  W.  Jenna 
Dennis  M.  Moore 
Robert  L.  Cook 
Fielder  P.  Greer 
Mark  F.  Brennan 
Christopher  W.  Chaney 
Richard  M.  Lee 
John  W.  Corn 
Col.  Richard  E.  Cross 
Joseph  B.  Conmy,  Jr. 
Robert  M.  Daugherty 
Myron  E.  Lee,  Jr. 
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